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airoiaovcnv pro a\Xo? <re ^dxret ical otcrei 20 Oftl & post iiritrrpa^ek 
24 add o ante icah Ypenjra?. 

Te'Xo? tow Kara laxivprjv ayiov ivayye\iov 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



BARDESANES AND THE ODES OF SOLOMON 

Interesting in connection with the results obtained by Gunkel (ZNTW, 
XI, 4, 291-328) and those announced by Preuschen (in a footnote to 
Gunkel's article), both of whom in their work on the Odes of Solomon 
have come to the conclusion that these odes are of gnostic origin, is a 
possible reminiscence from the Odes, certainly a striking parallel, 
found in the Semi-gnostic Bardesanes (154-222 a.d.). The simile 
which introduces Ode 6 is striking enough to arrest the attention of any 
reader and to draw the fire of the man who loves quotations: 

As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, 

So speaks in my members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak by His love. 

The parallels to this striking figure are not so frequent, but that 
they deserve some attention. The examples here given make no claim 
to completeness, an attempt at which is impossible to the writer in his 
present circumstances; if this little note serve but to incite others to 
the search its purpose will be attained. Of Old Testament examples 
there is, probably, but one which deserves attention, Isa. 16: 11: 

Wherefore my heart soundeth like a harp for Moab, 
and mine inward parts for Kir-heres. 

In early Christian literature the first occurrence, unless it be that of the 
Odes, is found in the writings of that kaleidoscopic genius, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Eph. 4:1: to yap aiiovopjairrov vfimv irpeafivTepiov, tov Otov afjiov, 
ovtok owjj/j/MXrrai T<3 iiriUKOTrm, in \opSal KiOapa. Sia tovto iv Trj bfiovoia. 
vpxbv (ca! (TV/xtfxavia ayairr) 'Irjcrovs Xpurros aStrai and Philad. 1 : 2 (ruvevpvO- 
juumu (sc. 6 eirwrKOrros ip.mv) yap Tats cvraAais, Sk xopSo'S KtOapa. 

The only other parallel which has come to my notice in early Chris- 
tian literature, and it is a parallel much closer to the Odes than either 
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Ignatius or the Isaiah passage, is found in several phrases which probably 
are to be assigned to Bardesanes. In the Liber Legum Regionum {Patrol. 
Syr. i, 2, coll. 543 f.) the question is treated, why God did not create 
man, so that he could not sin. Bardesanes explains that in that case 
man would not be a free agent, but a mere instrument of him who 
controlled his actions. This is illustrated by the example: 
. . . . : ai_fl • r io') 001 ,ij *]i ) fXs ,. Sp 1 aI;"! jooi w^^s \ nVi )iioo 
: olS jio?]io? \±o ^,-* 1 jls 001 |Jo : ■ Sni 001 ]JLioo| f^s i- kla -^P fo uni^Ze 

And how, therefore, would man differ from a harp (kenndra), upon which 

another plays And praise and blame is placed upon the artist, and the 

harp (kenndra) does not know what is played upon it. 

And again in Ephrem Syrus (Opera Omnia, Romae ex Typographic 
Pontificia Vaticana, 1740, Tomus Secundus, p. 553 A) there occurs a 
similar passage. Ephrem in his twenty-fifth Sermo Adv. Haer. takes 
up the cudgels first of all against Bardesanes. As against Bardesanes 
he maintains that man cannot be deprived of any one of the three 
parts of which he is composed. Then, in the main body of the Sermo, 
he deals with Marcion and Manes, especially the former. An attempt 
is made to refute and rectify Marcion's comparison of man with a grain 
of seed and with an egg, especially in the conclusions which Marcion 
derived from these comparisons in regard to the resurrection. Only 
at the very close of the homily does Ephrem recur, but without mention 
of Bardesanes, to the tripartite division of man, which he finds rather 
difficult, and the sharp distinction of which he is inclined to minimize. 
In this connection, he mentions the three parts in the striking phrase: 

The soul and the mind; and their harp (kenndr), the body. 

Taking into consideration the epigone quality of Ephrem's thought 
in general, the fact that he is here dealing with long dead heresies, and 
the fact that he personally makes rather light of this (Platonic) tri- 
partite division of man, it does not seem likely that he is the author of 
this striking metaphor. Then remembering that it is Bardesanes' 
position in regard to this tripartite division of man, which Ephrem is 
dealing with, and that the same striking figure occurs in another text 
and connection wherewith Bardesanes' name is connected, what more 
likely, than that Ephrem derived the figure from whatever production 
of Bardesanes' fertile mind he had before him ? 

Now this does not necessarily point to Bardesanes, nor even to 
Gnostic circles, for the authorship of the odes. In fact I am inclined to 
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think that Bardesanes' use of the figure is secondary to that of the Odes 
in much the same degree as Ephrem's use of it is secondary to Barde- 
sanes'. The use of the figure in theological argumentation, the twofold 
use of it in different connections point rather to the reminiscent use of 
a striking thought, well known to him, to the quoting attitude of mind 
on the part of Bardesanes, than to invention of his own. The original 
of the figure is not improbably to be sought in the Odes. If this be so, 
then it is certain: (a) that the Odes were in existence (at least par- 
tially) in the time of Bardesanes (154-222 a.d.); (b) they were known 
and used in the gnostically inclined circles, in which Bardesanes moved; 
and (c) finally, taken together with the other material gathered by 
Gunkel (op. cit.), and promised by Preuschen (op. cit.), this may be an 
additional bit of evidence, pointing to just such gnostically inclined 
circles, as the point of origin for the Odes, or a portion of them, at least. 
The fact that Bardesanes has IjJLs (kenn&ra) for the ]j&*a (kithara) 
of the Odes does not necessarily mean that the two are foreign to each 
other. The two words stand for the same instrument, the one (kenn&ra) 
being the purely Semitic designation, the other (kithara) the Greek, 
written, like so many of its fellows, in Syriac characters. This being 
the case, it may well be that Bardesanes had read the Greek or Aramaic 
(Hebrew?) original, or that he had an earlier translation, or that he 
had read kithara, but, in making use of the metaphor in his own way, 
substituted for it the Semitic word, the first of these being, all considered, 

the more likely supposition. , , „ 

J ^ M. Sprengling 

Watertown. Wis. 

CONCERNING PATON'S REVIEW OF KONIG'S DICTIONARY 

Mein Bestreben, den inneren Zusammenhang der Bedeutungen 
hebraischer Worter moglichst aufzuhellen ist in der freundlichen Bespre- 
chung, die Prof. Paton in diesem Journal p. 107 f. meinem Worterbuch 
gewidmet hat, als "a praiseworthy aim" anerkennt worden, und die 
Gefahr, mit der die Verfolgung dieses Zieles selbstverstandHch ver- 
kniipft ist, konnte mich nicht von vornherein abschrecken, dieses Ziel 
ins Auge zu fassen. Ich hoffe auch, dass die Leser meines Worterbuchs 
in der Regel meinem Urteil beistimmen konnen. Denn ich habe nicht 
neue Bedeutungen aus einem vorausgesetzten Grundsinn des betref- 
fenden Wortes abgeleitet, sondern nur die wirklich existierenden Schat- 
tierungen des Sinnes eines Ausspruchs in logische Verbindung bringen 
wollen. Auch dies schon diirfte ein Fortschritt sein. 

Ubrigens sei es mir erlaubt, in Bezug auf jene Rezension noch fol- 



